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WHAT TIME IS IT? 


What time is it? 
Time to do well— 
Time to live better— 
Give up that grudge— 
Answer that letter; 
Speak a kind word to sweeten a sorrow ; 
Do that good deed you would leave till to- 
morrow. 


Time to be happy, 

Doing your best— 

Time to be trustful, 

Leaving the rest; 
Knowing, in whatever country or clime, 
Ne’er can we call back one minute of time. 


A 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all the friends 
of equal rights! 


— ee 





Now is the time for good resolutions. 
Let one of them be to do more for equal 
suffrage this year than last. 


—_-_—- 


During 1905 the Massachusetts W. 8. 
A. has made the largest growth in mem- 
bership that it has achieved for many 
years. 





—— >? 


The elections just held in New Zealand 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for 
the government of Premier Seddon, the 
opposition being almost entirely wiped 
out, 





A true and tried friend of equal rights 
gives the editors of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL a Happy New Year by subscribing 
for a hundred dollars’ worth of WoMAN’s 
JOURNALS, to be circulated in the Green 
Mountain State. 


_>o- 


At the meeting of the National Child 
Labor Committee in Washington Dr. Mc- 
Kelway of North Carolina stated that 
there are in the Southern cotton mills 
60,000 children from six to sixteen who 
work twelve hours a day or twelve hours 
a night, No such conditions are found in 
States where women vote. 





The new municipal position of director 
of children’s school gardens and play- 
grounds in New York City has been 
created, with the understanding that it is 
to be filled by Mrs. Henry Parsons, whose 
four years of pioneer work at De Witt 
Clinton Park have been productive of re- 
markable results. .The place, which car- 
ries with it a salary of $2,500 and will be 
under the Park Department, will involve 
great responsibility and an unlimited 
amount of hard work. It will embrace 
the entire charge of the eight or nine play- 
grounds inthe city parks, the creation of 
new playgrounds and school farms, and 
the developmont of a system by which 
the two can be carried on in harmony 
with the park system. The evolution of 
a practical working plan to show how 
children’s school farms and playgrounds 
can be run in connection with the city 





Miss Susan B. Anthony in her 86th year. 


Mrs. C. 


M. Severance in her 86th year. 


Mrs. Kebecca Bb. Spring in her 96th year. 


1905. 


park system is a subject which Mrs, Par- 
sons has long had under consideration. 
She is reported as saying: ‘‘My grand- 
father, father and I have been working on 
this for 116 years.’’ Her new position 
will enable her to formulate this desired 
working-plan for municipal school farms 
and playgrounds. Another line on which 
Mrs. Parsons is expected to work is the 
normal training of nature teachers and 
directors of children’s gardens and play- 
grounds, 





eee 


Women have taken part in the desper- 
ate fighting in and around Moscow during 
the past week, and are reported to have 
shown themselves as brave and (alas!) as 
cruel as the men. The unspeakable 
wrongs that women have suffered for so 
many years under the Russian govern- 
ment may naturally make them fierce in 
their efforts to overthrow it. Meanwhile, 
what becomes of the argument that wom- 
en cannot fight? 


ee —_—-— 


COUNTING AND VOTING. 

Everybody knows that women have not 
sense enough to vote. The philosophers 
of the corner grocery and the Sage of 
Princeton have settled that question for- 
ever; but every election establishes more 
and more firmly the companion fact that 
men have not sense enough to count, 
They can count money, and figure with 
perfect accuracy the cost of their wives’ 
bonnets and gowns, the cook’s wages or 
the children’s schooling. But, owing to 
some singular defect in the masculine 
brain which science has not yet explained, 


man’s knowledge of simple addition and | 


subtraction fails him utterly when he at- 
tempts to count votes. 

The election is over. The returns are 
in, and from every precinct arises ‘‘the 
same old wail’’—ballot-boxes stolen, stub- 
books missing, ballots mutilated, ballots 
destroyed, and over all the land is heard 
the voice of the defeated candidate who is 
going to contest the election, 

Perhaps we shall yet discover that 
counting is a purely feminine function, 
just as voting is a purely masculine one. 
Woman has been counting all her life, and 
no one has ever yet questioned her ability 
in this line of work. She counts the 
clothes when she sends them to the laun- 





dry, and she counts them when they come 








Los Angeles, Cal. 


back from the laundry. She counts the 
silver spoons and the damask napkins. 
She counts the eggs she sends to market, 
and the chickens before they are hatched 
and after they are hatched. The act of 
counting enters into the daily life of every 
woman, and thougb it is also an important 
feature of politics, it would be hard to get 
up an argument against women counting. 

Man’s ability to vote is unquestionable. 
Long practice and a monopoly of the 
business have made him an expert in this 
art. He knows how to vote early and 
often. He votes when he is naturalized, 
and he votes without being naturalized. 
He votes in one State or precinct and has 
his residence in another. He can think 
one way and vote another. He can vote 
so cleverly that a State may elect a Dem- 
ocratic governor and give an overwhelm- 
ing majority for a Republican president, 
So strong is the voting instinct in man 
that in Pennsylvania even dead men have 
been known to rise from their graves and 
vote, and frequently, by some wonderful 
legerdemain, a candidate’s majority in a 
precinct will exceed the number of regis- 
tered voters in that precinct. There is 
no end to the wonders man can perform 
when he goes forth to vote, and when the 
returns come in the professional politi- 
cian slaps his sides and exclaims: 

**T care not who does the voting, so long 
as I do the counting!”’ 

Here is the situation in a nutshell: 

Women cannot vote, but they can count. 

Men cannot count, but they can vote. 

Suppose, as a sort of compromise re- 
form measure, we give woman the right 
of counting the votes, instead of the right 
of casting votes? This would quiet, tem- 
porarily, at least, her demand for the bal-. 
lot, and would be an interesting political 
experiment. Besides an honest count, 
many other advantages would follow from 
this innovation. Men are proverbially 
careless and disorderly. Women are used 
to taking care of their own personal prop- 
erty and the personal property of all the 
rest of the family. When fatber inquires 
for that pair of shoes he dropped in the 
middle of the floor last week, mother can 
always produce them. When Tommy 
comes in from school and gives his books 
a sling, without any definite aim or inten- 
tion, mother will be able to locate that 
speller and arithmetic when the study 
hour arrives. When Mary leaves her hat, 











gloves, and handkerchief on the piano, 


and little sister cannot find her doll, and 
big brother is on the hunt for his football 
trousers and his baseball bat, mother is 
the clairvoyant they consult. And the 
woman who has spent fifteen or twenty 
years picking up things and putting them 
in their right places, has had a magnifi- 
cent training for taking charge of a ballot- 
box. With mother as an election officer, 
it is not likely that ballot-boxes would be 
found down in old cellars or up in old 
garrets or out in old sheds or in the mid- 
dle of a pond, or that twenty-five pre- 
cincts would be missing from a city’s 
vote, as was the case in Louisville at the 
last municipal election. 

In all seriousness, what is there to pre- 
vent us from giving to woman this share 
in the science of government? And what 
legislative body will immortalize itself by 
first giving women the right to count the 
votes? Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN, 

Supt. Press Work Ky. E.R.A. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 





— > -— — 


SOME CURRENT MATTERS OF INTEREST. 

It is worthy of remark, as illustrative of 
the trend of the times, that women are 
coOperating with men in one international 
and three national movements that were 
considered by Presidewt Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress. 

For the promotion of peace a woman’s 
name ‘leads all the rest,’’—Baroness von 
Suttner, who bolds the Nobel prize. In 
all the organizations for peace, women 
bear a share, and the Woman’s Councils, 


| International, National and local, make 


it a special department of education and 
effort. In behalf of child labor legisla- 
tion, pure food laws and civil service re- 
form, the women’s clubs, the Consumers’ 
League, the W. C. T. U. and the Suffrage 
Associations are all enlisted. 

Another movement which was accorded 
favor in the President’s message—the 
investigation of the industrial conditions 
of working women—was started during 
the past year by the Industrial Committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Last February a group of women, 
including Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Mary E. McDowell, head of the Chicago 
University Settlement, and Lillian Wald, 
head of the Nurses’ Settlement in New 
York, had an audience with President 
Roosevelt and asked his aid for an appro- 
priation to enable a bureau of experts 
to make the desired investigation. The 
President gave cordial approval to the 
plan, and in his message recommended 
that the Department of Commerce and 
Labor undertake the investigation. The 
Industrial Committee of women has held 
Conferences with the Commissioner of 
Labor, and has prepared a bill asking 
Congress for an appropriation. The 
State Federations of Women’s Clubs are 
working in accord with the committee, 
and club women are sending petitions to 
their Congressmen. Quite recently, Miss 
McDowell visited Boston in the interests 
of the bill. The investigation as proposed 
will be far more complete, more inclusive 
than any ever before attempted in this 
country or any other. 

Surgeon-General Rixey of the navy has 
made a strong plea for the employment of 
women nursesin the naval medical ser- 
vice. The medical department of the 
army is now provided with a corps of 
trained women nurses, and their adapta- 
bility to service conditions and efficiency 
in institutions under military control 
have been fully established. Dr. Rixey 
believes that their services would be 
even more useful in the naval hospitals. 
He says: 


“The recommendation of the bureau 
that Congress be asked to authorize the 
appointment of trained women nurses has 
heretofore met with the approval of 
the department, but necessary legislation 
has so far failed of enactment. The bu- 
reau has renewed its recommendation 
that legislation authorizing the employ- 
ment of trained women nurses for the 
navy be requested of Congress.”’ 

The final payment was made this month 
on the house in Philadelphia where Betsy 
Ross designed the American flag. The 
purchase money, $25,000, represents small 
contributions from over a million patri- 
otic persons. Six years ago the Betsy 
Ross Memorial Association was organized 
to save the ‘Old Flag House.”’ Shares 
were sold at ten cents apiece, and among 
the stockholders are thousands of school 
children. Next June the historic house 
is to be turned over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment with appropriate ceremonies. 

F, M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Mary Bupp, of Mt. Holly, is sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Mrs. JANE SPoFFoRD died last week 
at her home in Hampden, Me. The news 
will bring sorrow to a large circle of 
friends. We shall have an In Memoriam 
later. 


Mme. SKLODOWSKA CuRIE, the discov- 
erer of radium, will contribute to the 
Youth’s Companion next year some remi- 
niscences of ber first steps in the world 
of science, 


Mrs. Joun P. NEWMAN has bought a 
unique stone building, and grounds filled 
with trees and flowers, at Jerusalem, and 
will open there an international kinder- 
garten institute. 


Miss MARGARITA LAKE, &@ missionary, 
is said by the secretary of the Japanese 
bureau on the Pacific coast to have met 
during the past year eighty-three young 
Japanese girls and women at the steamers 
upon their arrival, and to have saved 
them from falling into evil hands, 


Mrs. Knox, wife of the Pennsylvania 
senator, sometimes presents her lady 
friends with a dainty packet containing 
five pounds of butter. Her eldest son 
owns a fine farm near Valley Forge, where 
the butter is made. She furnished the 
butter for the President’s Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


Miss FLORENCE KING@, recently elected 
recording secretary of the Illinois Equa) 
Suffrage Association, is an attorney who 
has had a remarkable rise in the world. 
Sixteen years ago she was a country girl 
employed as a house servant at $1.25 a 
week. Now her specialty is patent law, 
and she has won a number of well-known 
cases. 


Mrs. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Miss 
Susan B, Anthony and Mrs. Rebecca B. 
Spring had their photographs taken to. 
gether last summer in Los Angeles. It 
makes a charming picture, and we repro- 
duce it this week for the benefit of our 
readers. These three ladies are more 
than 80 years young. Their combined 
ages aggregate 266 years. 


Miss MINNETTA TAYLOR, of Green- 
castle, Ind., for years professor of Ro- 
mance languages in De Pauw University, 
speaks fluently twenty-two different 
tongues, can converse fairly well in nine 
others, and can read four more. From 
her earliest youth she showed remarkable 
ability to master languages, and when 
little more than a child she could speak 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. 


Mrs. MAup NATHAN of New York, 
president of the National Consumers’ 
League, is developing remarkable elo- 
quence as a speaker. Her wit and humor 
delight her audiences, and furnish a bril- 
liant refutation of the ancient theory that 
women have no sense of fun. Mrs, Nathan 
is a believer in equal suffrage, and in an 
address at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion two years ago she said her experi- 
ence had convinced her that some of the 
evils from which working women now 
suffer would be remedied if they had a 
vote. She backed up this statement with 
a telling series of concrete instances. In 
one case, a Governor of New York, since 
deceased, told her frankly, when she 
spoke to him about some desirable legis- 
tion for working girls, that he was not 
interested in working girls; they had no 
votes! 


BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER, 
who has just been awarded the Nobel 
peace prize,comes of a family of fight- 
ers. She is the daughter of Field Marshal 
Count Franz Kinsky. She was born in 
1843, at Prague, in Bohemia, and was a 
conntess in her own right. All the men 
of her family were soldiers. When a girl 
she was betrothed to Prince Adolf Witt- 
genstein, of a noble Austrian family. He 
was killed in battle. She then married 
the Baron Gondraca von Suttner. Both 
families opposed the marriage, but for 
forty years she and her husband lived an 
ideally happy life, until his death, three 
years ago. The baroness is a well-known 
figure among the literary celebrities of the 
continent. She lately made an extensive 
tour in America, and was a delegate to the 
Peace Congress in Boston. She was 
awarded the Nobel prize for the influence 
in favor of peace exerted by her powerful 
novel, ‘‘Lay down your Arms.”’ 
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ASK FOR PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

**Kach State shall appoint, insuch man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
the electors.”’ 

‘*All persoaos born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the States in which they 
reside.”’ 

With the advent of the new year many 
State Legislatures will convene next week. 
Each one should be asked by snffragists 
for the greatest practical boon, which it 
alone has the power to bestow upon 
women—the right to help choose the 
electors of President and Vice-President 
of the United States of America, 

This National Suffrage is the highest 
form of political power ever exercised by 
the citizen of this or any other country, 
It decides what shall be the character and 
policy of the national administration for 
the next four years. Peace or war, de- 
mocracy or imperialism, reciprocity or 
restriction, competition or monopoly, the 
open door or the Chinese wall, State 
rights or centralization, immigration or 
exclusion, equality or privilege—all hinge 
in a great degree on the choice of the na- 
tional executive of this great repubiic, 
the republic which leads the world and 
will dominate it during the coming cen- 
turies. This power, so angust and sub- 
lime, far transcending any possessed by 
the millions of men less favorably situ- 
ated, may be at any time conferred upon 
the women of any American State by a bare 
majority of the State Senate and House of 
Representatives. Once conferred, it will 
never be recalled, and all lesser forms of 
suffrage will speedily follow as an inevi- 
table copsequence, 

Women of America, daughters of the 
Revolution, sisters, wives, and maidens 
of the men whom you love and by whom 
you are beloved—wake up to the great 
privilege and responsibility which you 
may, by concerted action, so easily obtain! 
Why waste time and effort to get frag- 
mentary forms of political power when, 
with far less effort, you can secure the 
sovereign right that commands the whole? 
Here is the key that will unlock every 
door, The assent of afew score of your 
fellow-citizens, who meet next week in 
your State House, would lift you to the 
dignity and authority which rightfully be- 
long to you as ‘‘citizens of the United 
States and of the State in which you re- 
side.’’ 

Next week the angel will descend. The 
Pool of Siloam will be stirred. Why not 
avail yourselves of the providential oppor- 
tunity? Presidential Suffrage in 1908 is 
the object to be attained. H. B. B. 


——_$_$<—_ as —__—_——_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

“Outlines of the Woman’s Franchise 
Movement in New Zealand” is the title of 
a book just published by Whitcomb & 
Tombs, Christchurch, N. Z. It gives a 
detailed history of the origin and devel- 
opment of the movement for women’s 
equality in the most progressive commun- 
ity in the world. As such, it deserves the 
attention of every intelligent student of 
social and political progress. It was not 
originally intended for publication, but 
was prepared and published in the New 
Zealand White Ribbon in 1902, It is now 
republished to refute an erroneous state- 
ment made by Mr. W. P. Reeves, the pres- 
ent High Commissioner of New Zealand 
in London, in his book entitled ‘‘State 
Experiments in Australia and New Zeal- 
and,” as follows: 

So one fine morning of September, 1593, 
the women of New Zealand woke up and 
found themselves enfranchised. The priv- 
ilege was theirs, given freely and spon- 
taneously in the easiest and most unex- 
pected manner in the world by male poli- 
ticians. . No franchise leagues had 
fought the battle year by year. 

So far is this from the fact that Sir 
John Hall writes to W. Sidney Smith: 

I bear willing testimony to the accuracy 
af this book. I am especially glad that 
the narrative does justice to the first pio- 
neer in this movement, Dr. Wallis; also 
to Mr. Alfred Saunders, its steadfast ad- 
vocate; and especially to Mrs. Sheppard, 
superintendent of the Franchise depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
rance Union. To no one was the success 

which crowned our long struggle more 


attributable than to Mrs. Sheppard and 
her colleagues for the judgment and te- 
nacity of purpose with which they worked 
to influence public and Parliamentary 
opinion. Bat for their perseverance, as 
well as their moderation, the opposition 
offered to the enfranchisement of women 
would have been very difficult to over- 
come. ‘ 

Sir John Hall is one of the most emi- 
neot public men of New Zealand, identi 
fied with its progress since 1852, as Pro- 
vincial Secretary Representative, Colonial 
Secretary, Postmaster General, and Pre- 
mier. 

This is not a mere question of credit 
due t» individuals. It is additional evi- 
dence that woman’s advancement has 
never been attained anywhere except by 
the mst arduous and prolonged efforts 
of women and men. As early as 1843 Mr. 


| Aifred Saunders and Sir William Fox ad- 


vocated woman suffrage in the Colony. 
Mrs, Muller, who came from England in 
1850, .»d in 1852 became the wife of the 
Pri vincial Secretary of Nelson province, 
notwithstanding the disapproval of her 
husband, urged women’s emancipation. 
Ip 1859 «he issued ‘An Appeal to the Men 
of New Zealand,”’ and secured the passage 
of the Married Women’s Property Act. 
She has ‘ived to see her life work accom- 
plished Over 80 years of age, with a 
youthful heart and still vigorous intel- 
lect. she lives at Blenheim, rejoicing in 
the completion of a struggle of more than 
50 years 

Dr Wallis, Sir William Fox, John Bal- 
lance, sir Julius Vogel, Sir Robert Stout, 
and Sir Jobn Hall worked for it in the 
Legislature. But the work had to be rein- 
forced by women. The Woman’s Chris 
tian Temperance Union was established 
in New Zeaiaod by Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, an American round-the world 
missionary, with a franchise department, 
and Mes. Catharine W. Sheppard was 
made its superintendent, Mrs, Fulton, 
Miss Nicoll, Mrs. Ward, Miss Bignell, Mrs. 
Piummer, Miss Dalrymple, Mrs, Troy, 
Mrs. Dabny and Mrs. Hatton gave zealous 
aid. After many years of arduous strug- 
gle and repeated defeat, the bill became a 
law Sept. 19 1903, and women have been 
for twelve years legally and politically the 
equals of men as citizens and voters. 

Now what have been the results? Briefly 
these: 

An equal standard of morality has been 
set up; the conditions of divorce have 
been made the same for women and men; 
women may now recover damages for 
slander; legal separation can be obtained 
promptly and without expense; by the 
Testators’ Family Maintenance Act a man 
is prevented from willing away his prop- 
erty without making suitable provision 
for his wife and family; pensions for the 
aged poor of both sexes have been pro- 
vided; inebriate asylums have been es- 
tablished; labor laws have been enacted 
guarding the health of women and girls; 
their hours of labor have been limited, 
their holidays fixed, and a minimum rate 
of wages enforced; the economic part- 
nership of husband and wife has been 
recognized; the Criminal Code has been 
amended; an act has been passed to reg- 
ulate the adoption of children; an Infant 
Life-Protection Act prevents baby-farm- 
ing; servants’ registry offices have been 
regulated; the interests and health of 
shop-girls have been safeguarded; the In- 
dustrial Schools Act has been amended; 
aod the temperance vote has increased 
threefold. Ail the above measures directly 
affect women and children. Mr. H. D. 
Lloyd, an American observer, in lecturing 
on New Zealand in Berlin, said: ‘In most 
countries civilization is an excrescence; 
in New Zealand it is an efflorescence.’’ W. 
Sidney Smith sums up the record by say- 
ing: ‘* he advent of women into the poli- 
tics of this Colony has been a great moral 
gain.”’ H. B. B. 


= —— 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 


A terrible and pathetic case has been 
brought to light in California by an in- 
vestigation just closed. 

Lena Grimm was discovered to be a 
leper when she was fifteen years of age. 
With her family she was driven away 
from her home, and the small house and 
its contents were burned by the neigh- 
bors. ‘The young girl was put in the pest- 
house near San Francisco nine years ago. 
There she has lived, a solitary woman 
prisoner among male patients and male 
attendants. She is so disfigured as to be 
apitiable object. Last month she became 
the mother of a child marked with lep- 
rosy. One of the attendants acknowl- 
edged himself the father. 

It was necessary for her to be taken to 
the County Hospital before the birth of 
the child, and even there she was so neg- 
lected that when her baby was a day old, 
she wandered away delirious, barefooted 
and in scanty{ clothing, and was lost all 
night. 


The of Charities has 


State Board 





i been investigating the case. 





Its report 
says that although Lena Grimm is the 


only woman in the building given over to 
the care of leprous patients, which con- 
tains eighteen male patients and a male 
nurse, any change seems impracticable; 
that it would be well to have a matron, 
but that there would be practically no 
work for one uader existing circum- 
stances, and that it is doubtful if such an 
appointment would improve conditions. 
To the unofficial mind, it would seem that 
where there are a mother and baby to be 
cared for, there is certainly work for a 
matron 

The Board of Charities strongly con- 
demns the condition of the quarters oc- 
cupied by the lepers, saying that ‘the 
building is old and poorly built; the walls 
being of rough boards, with good-sized 
cracks between. There is a stable under- 
neath. The conditions are bad, and the 
inmates are expected to remain here in 
hopeless idleness until death relieves 
them,.’’ Yet Lena Grimm has to be sent 
back to end her life there. 

District Attorney Byington, to whom 
the case was presented by a committee of 
the Board of Charities, informed them 
that there is no law at present which 
makes the action of the attendant a crime, 
and no way to deal properly with such 
cases. The attendant has been dismissed, 
and the next Legislature will be asked to 
pass a law making it a felony for any offi- 
cer or person having charge of women in 
any hospital, prison or jail to have illicit 
relations with any of them. 

The whole pitiable affair is an object 
lesson showing (1) the wisdom of putting 
women in charge of dependent and de 
fenceless women and girls; and (2) the 
need of giving the more humane ani 
motherly half of the human family a voice 
in the government. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 

There are five women connected with 
the Bank of Joplin, Mo, Its cashier, Mrs. 
V. F. Church, had the honor, at the 31st 
annual meeting of the American Bankers’ 
Association in Washington, of making 
one of the most remarkably successful 
business showings made in the conven- 
tion, of which there were 3,400 members. 
The president and owner of the Joplin 
bank is a man, but its affairs are managed 
chiefly by Mrs. Church, She has been 
with the bank sixteen years, and for ten 
years bas filled the place of cashier. The 
assistant cashier, Miss Tillie Turner, bas 
been with the bank ten years, and Mrs. 
Blanche Jevkins bas been its book-keeper 
foreight years. Two other efficient young 
women have been added to the force dur- 
ing the past year. Both Mrs. Church and 
Mrs. Jenkins are the wives of successful 
young mine-operators. 





Mrs. Clara W. Getter has been for eight 
years treasurer of the Kishacoquillas 
Valley Railroad of Pennsylvania, in which 
she has already been director, and in this 
capacity has become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every detail. Her busband, 
Dr. Getter, is general manager of the 
road. 





Mrs. Charlotte Loug Dickens, who died 
recently in Newburyport, Mass., aged 89 
years, had conducted a drug store in that 
city for over halfacentury. She was the 
widow of Dr. Job T. Dickens, who died in 
1888. Dr. Dickens and his wife both 
served in the drugstore, aud Mrs, Dickens 
was not only well versed in pharmacy, 
but she was a most courteous and moth- 
erly woman, whose advice was constantly 
sought regarding remedies for the various 
ills from which the patrons of the store 
sought relief. y. M. A 


—_- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Miss Lillian A. Dell of Oakland, who 
has just been appointed third assistant 
physician at the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Agnews, Cal., is the first woman 
to serve on its staff. This hospital has 
as patients 621 men and 434 women. The 
women’s clubs of the State petitioned the 
Legislature last winter to appoint a 
woman physician to the hospital, and 
after earnest effort have succeeded in 
getting one. In Coloradothe women do 
bot have to petition; the law requires the 
presence of a woman physician on the 
board of the Insane Asylum, 





At the examinativns just held in Paris 
for positions as house surgeons and duc 
tors in the hospitals, 615 candidates ap- 
plied, including six women. 





A GOOD IDEA. 

VALLEY Fattis, N.Y., Dec. 20, 1905. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Valley Falls P. E. Club has adopted 
a novel way of increasing membership, 
attendance and subscriptions to suffrage 
literature, which might be of interest to 
other clubs. It is this: 

Two leaders were elected to choose 








sides. The side scoring one hundred 





| friends, 


points first, will be given a supper by the 
losing side. Points are to be counted as 
follows: Attendance, one point for each 
member; five points for the side securing 
anew member; five points for the side a 
member of which entertains the club; and 
five points for a subscription fur suffrage 
literature. 

The scheme is proving very successful, 
and as aresult I have one new subscriber 
to the JouRNAL, and think I can get more, 

BLANCHE CLUM. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

A lady in Little Rock, Ark., subscribes 
for the JOURNAL as a Christmas present 
for two of her friends, and adds her 
thanks “both for the information gained 
from your paper, and the good it has done 
me.’’ 

A Baltimore woman makes a Christmas 
present of the JouRNAL to five of her 
They will be well prepared to 


| enjoy the Baltimore Convention, and will 








also get the best reports of it. 


A friend in Seattle writes: ‘The Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL is a fine paper and I enjoy 
it. God bless all you people who are 
blowing the bugle!”’ 


A friend in Cassadaga, N. Y., writes in 
renewing her subscription: ‘‘I take seven 
magazines, beside our county and daily 
papers, but I always read the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL in preference. I am going to 
give it to others to read.”’ 

An old and valued friend in Los Ange- 
lés, sending in eight subscriptions besides 
her own, says: “I am glad to renew my 
subscription to the JoURNAL, and to send 
to others so useful a paper, telling of the 
part taken by women in this work-a-day 
world.” 

A friend in Newfield, N. J., writes: 
“Although it is difficult to read on ac- 
count of failing sight, I feel that I cannot 
do without the JouRNAL. It nourishes 
my hope of the emancipation of woman 
from bondage to her own narrow concep- 
tions of life and its duties, as well as of 
her enfranchisement from political and 
imaginary bars through the legislation of 
man.,’’ 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs, Margaret J. Magennis on Cbrist- 
mas was presented with a silver loving- 
cup by the other members of the staff of 
the Boston Traveler. Mrs. Magennis is 
one of the most experienced newspaper 
workers in Boston, and among all the 
members of the New England Women’s 
Press Association, she is perhaps the one 
who does the most with her pen to help 
good objects. She is als») a member of 
the Suffrage Association. 





Mrs. Frances H. Howard, an esteemed 
and beloved member ofthe N. E. W. P. 
A., died on Christmas day at her home in 
Roxbury, Mass. She had suffered with 
paralysis for more than a year, but her 
mind was clear and courageous. Up to 
the last she took a warm interest in good 
things, and especially in the suffrage 
cause. From her death-bed she sent in 
the names of new members forthe Suf- 
frage Association, securing memberships 
from her nurse and several friends who 
called to visit her. She was universally 
respected, and will be sincerely mourned, 





—-_ 


COLORED WOMEN’S CLUBS IN THE SOUTH. 


Among thecolored people in the South, 
women’s clubs are a growing and regen- 
erating force. Concerning some of their 
activities Mrs, Booker T. Washington 
said recently toa N. Y. Tribune reporter: 

“There is a national association of col- 
ored women which is similar to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. About 
700 clubs belong to it, and they are doing 
all sorts of practical work for the home 
life of the race. 

‘*For instance,there is a department club 
in a Southern city which every summer 
sends a woman travelling among the wom- 
en on the plantations out through the 
country, teaching them some form of 
housework, The club owns a wagon and 
a mule, and this summer it fitted up the 
wagon with fruit-cans and an oil stove, 
and sent it through a settlement about 
ten miles from the city, teaching the 
women how to can fruit. They have great 
quantities of fresh fruit in May, June and 


' July, nearly all of which goes to waste 


because they don’t understand canning. 
If they put up fruit they simply cook it 
up with molasses into a rich preserve 
which is not at all healthful, while fruit 
and vegetables properly canned are almost 
as wholesome as fresh. The woman who 
went with the wagon this summer was 
a school-teacher, who spent her vacation 
in that way without pay. The same club 
has conducted sewing and cooking classes 
among the plantation women. 

**At Montgomery, Ala., there is a club 
of twenty-five young women who last 
winter rented a emall room in a colored 
community. You know colored people 








are not admitted to public libraries in the 
South. They collected a library of sey- 
eral hundred volumes and keep a reading 
room open every day and evening. They 
have raised all the money themselves to 
pay the rent and heat and light the room, 
and they take turns in taking charge of 
it a week at a time. 

‘‘Another club holds open-air meetings 
Sunday afternoon for the children of a 
colored quarter which is not only poor, 
but low. The members teach practical 
religion. They open with singing and 
texts and so on, but in the talks they 
teach the children how to be neat and 
clean, courteous and trutbful. They 
have been able through this work to 
rescue three children who would certainly 
have gone to the bad had they been left 
in the quarter, for their surroundings and 
associations were all bad. One of them 
was a beautiful girl in looks, and under 
the influence of a school where they sent 
her she is developing a beautiful charac- 
ter. Another two years in the home they 
took her from would have been her ruin,”’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SUFFRAGE. 

The N. Y. Christian Herald publishes a 
symposium on the question whether 
women’s clubs have a good or bad effect, 
and whether the clubs really do, as Mr. 
Cleveland says, ‘‘pave the way to woman 
suffrage radicalism.’’ The contributors 
to the symposium are Anna L. Clark, 
Mrs, Evelyn Clark Morgan, Mrs. Dimies 
T. S. Denison, Mrs. Frederick Schoff, Mrs. 
D. 8S. Stephens, Grace Gallatin Thompson 
Seton, Mrs. George C. Ball, Mrs. Emma 
Shaw Colcleugh, Mrs. Russell Sage, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and Miss Black- 
well, Allapprove of women’s clubs, but 
they differ widely as to whether club-life 
paves the way for suffrage. 

Mrs. Thompson Seton writes, ‘‘It may 
possibly pave the way to woman suffrage, 
but what if it does?’’ 

Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison says: ‘‘There 
has, as yet, been no indication that the 
club movement would coalesce with that 
for universal suffrage. The suffrage 
movement is the older, and the younger 
has furnished an outlet for the restless- 
ness ofthe age, The average club woman 
is not in favor of woman suffrage. The 
small mind easily condemns. ‘To the great 
mind, it should be easy to be just.” 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, says: ‘‘The 
woman’s club movement and the suffrage 
movement are quite distinct. The suf- 
frage question has not entered seriously 
into the clubs. Some members favor it. 
Others do not. It is not an issue in club 
life. Suffrage is a dangerous tool in the 
hands of the unprincipled, whatever their 
sex. It is dangerous in the hands of the 
ignorant; but are the unprincipled and 
ignorant confined to women? A higher 
standard of civic duty, a clearer compre- 
hension of the highest type of citizenship, 
should be valuable to the mothers of men, 
whose formative years are under their 
guidance and control, and who are largely 
responsible for the ideals which later 
guide their lives.”’ 

Miss Blackwell wrote: ‘Club life, in 
moderation, is a great help to women. 
Like any other good thing, it becomes a 
hiudrance when carried to excess. 

“Tt broadens women’s minds, and any- 
thing which does that must ‘help them as 
wives and mothers,’ since a broadminded 
and intelligent wife or mother is a more 
ennobling companion than a narrow- 
minded and ignorant one. As Theodore 
Roosevelt says (who recommended wo- 
man suffrage in his message to the Leg- 
islature when Governor of New York): 
‘To be a true mother, a woman must be 
more than a cross between head nurse 
and housekeeper.’ 

‘*Women’s clubs undoubtedly ‘pave the 
way’ toa belief in equal suffrage: but so 
does civic and philanthropic work done 
by women outside of clubs; so do schools 
and colleges, and the enlarged opportuni- 
ties for women in every direction. Col. 
T. W. Higginson wrote years ago that, 
when women were allowed to learn the 
alphabet, it became only a question of 
time when they would want the ballot.’ 





MRS. PAGE IN GERMANY. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page writes from 
the Elephant at Weimar to the Business 
Committee of the Massachusetts W.S. A., 
in a letter not meant for publication: 

“Tt seems a long, long time since I went 
into my stateroom on board the ‘Devoni- 
ap,’ and beheld the beautiful basket of 
fruit you so kindly sent me. It cheered 
me, and also the children, many times, 
during those long days on the gray At- 
lantic, and I thank you all most heartily 
for your kind remembrance. 

“*The Fruits of Equal Suffrage,’ as 
Mrs. Cole aptly put it, tasted very good 
indeed, just as we have always predicted 
that they would. 

‘‘This hotel has been an inn for four 
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hundred years, and I really don’t believe 
it has been altered since it was first built. 
Schiller drank his beer in the dining- 
room where we take our meals, and Géthe 
ate in another room across the hall. 
Moreover, Thackeray wrote most of Vanity 
Fair here, and it was to this very Elephant 
that Becky Sharp fled. I feel as though I 
had suddenly dropped into the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, I should not be surprised 
to meet Chaucer around any corner. On 
Sunday I went to the Stadtkirche and 
heard the preacher thunder away about 
Luther and the Reformation; and the 
boys and the congregation sang the old 
chorals they have been singing in that old 
church since 1538. 

“Géthe and Schiller are in evidence 
everywhere, and Wieland and Herder and 
Liszt; even Shakespeare—they have a 
monument to bim in the park. 

‘*There is no bustle, no hurry: there are 
scarcely any horses or wagons; the passing 
that one hears is always on foot. There 
is plenty of time for afternoon tea, and 
the five meals daily that the Germans 
take.’’ 


RATES TO BALTIMORE. 








I take pleasure in announcing that a rate 
of a fare and a third for the round trip, cer- 
tificate plap, has been secured on all rail- 
roads, North, South, East and West, for all 
persons attending the An: ual Convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Baltimore, Feb. 7 
to 13 inclusive. In addition to this, a ten- 
days’ stop-over in Washington, D.C., has 
been secured for those whose route takes 
them through that city. To those who do 
not pass through Washington, a special rate 
to and from Baltimore will be given, which 
will enable them to attend the Hearing be- 
fore Congress and the celebration of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony’s eighty-sixth birthday. 
This celebration will be held in the Church 
of Our Father, Feb. 15, 1906. 

Be sure to obtain a certijicate when pur- 
chasing your ticket, and as these certificates 
are not kept at all stations, jind out at what 
station nearest you they are kept, and pur- 
chase your through ticket from that point. 

We are not always granted the reduction 
of rates from points west of Chicago, and, 
with this splendid concession on the part of 
the Western Passenger Association, we trust 
that the officers of the various States will 
make special efforts to secure large delega- 
tions, and to induce all friends who may be 
anticipating a trip east to take advantage of 
this great opportunity. 

Particulars will be given from time to 
time in the Woman’s JouBNAL and ip the 
various State News-Letters. 

Lucy E. Antuony, Railroad Secretary. 
HOTEL HEADQUARTERS. 

Headquarters have been secured at Hotel 
Beiveders, European plan, the largest, new- 
est and best hotel in Baltimore. It is located 
within walking distance of the Lyric Theatre, 
where the Convention is to be held, and also 
of Mt. Royal Station on the B. X O. R. R. 

THE RATES ARE: 
Room without bath, one person, $2.00 per day 
Room with bath, = a —  * 
Room without bath, two persons, 3.00 
Koom with bath, “ ** $4105.00 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue ENDLESS Lirk. By Samuel McCord 


Crothers Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1905, Price, 
75 cents net. 


This discourse is a result of the will of 
George Goldtbwait Ingersoll, of Keene, 
N. H., who bequeathed 35,000 to Harvard 
University to establish an annual lecture 
on “The Immortality of Man.” The 
writer considers the idea as ‘‘one of the 
phases of the thought of infinitude.’’ ‘We 
follow finite things till, suddenly, we get 
beyond ourdepth. The average man does 
not live habitually in the awed conscious- 
ness that he is in an infinite universe 
without beginning orend. He deals with 
tinite realities only, and Is absorbed by 
petty cares. But, for all that, he does 
live in the presence of infinite reality; 
and, once in a while, the fogs are 
brushed aside, and he becomes con- 
scious of his true position. The infin- 
itudes of Time and Space and Physical 
Force first alarm, then weary us. Buta 
glimpse of spiritual infinitude never wea- 
ries. It reveals an all -comprehensive 
unity. The faith that comes of self-con- 
trol rests not oo the weakness but on the 
strength of human nature. A wondering 
joy in life inspires a deeper confidence in 
life eternal than any labored argument can 
effect. Recognizing our own limitations, 
we recognize also a power tbat transcends 
them. Conscious of the divine quality of 
our present life, we can afford to wait for 
the thivgs that do not yet appear.”’ 


H. B. B. 
Tue Cost or SuHetter. By Ellen H. 
Richards. New York: John Wiley & 
Co. 1905. Illustrated. Cloth, Price, 
$1.00. 


This thoughtful and suggestive book 
explains the object of a house and what 
it signifies in family life. In pioneer and 
colonial homes it was primarily the cen- 
tre of industry and hospitality. Later it 
has become a measure of social standing. 
But the 19th-Century house is ill-adapted 
to our changed conditions, causing physi- 
cal deteriora ion and social friction. The 
plan of the house in the social conditions 
of the 20th Century must combine econo- 
my with self-respect. ‘There will be no 
menial work in the daily living if rightly 





carried out. Modern appliances will make 
it needless. Varied conditions needed for 
the comfort of individuals differently cir- 
cumstanced, must be provided. The house 
can no longer be a centre «f manufactur- 
a. Great possibilities can be 
achieved by progressive housewives. Cost 
per person and per family will require 
various grades of shelter. There must 
always be a rigid relation between ex- 
pense and income. To be honest and 
happy, people must live within their in- 
come and make the expenditure cover the 
truest kind of living. ‘Finally, the ques- 
tion whether to own or to rent is a diffi- 
cult problem. Only a small per cent. of 
young men are to-day sure to remain in 
the city where they begin business. Is it 
wise to encumber themselves with real 
estate difficult to sell at its fair value? 
Above all, is it wise to buy property sub- 
ject to a mortgage? This book deals with 
these and other questions of the utmost 
importance, H. B. B. 


My Lapy or THE SeARcH-LicHYT. By 
Mary Hall Leonard. New York: The 
Grafton Press. 1905. 


This is a poem, or series of poems, of 
unusual merit, and written with a pur- 
pose. In the words of the author: 


I am a woman, and to me, perforce, 

The woman’s side appears. Grateful I am 
For woman’s lot in free America. 

Here she may fee! the vital breath of Heaven 
Filling her soul, enabling her to soar 

On wings of aspiration, love and faith. 

So hail America,—again I cry, 
America—the woman's earthly Heaven! 


The poem describes the vessel’s ap- 
proach to New York: 


we watched and waited shot there 
forth 
A search-light signal, bold, insistent, clear, 
A broad electric beam of whitish flame 
Circling the horizon to its utmost rim. 


So as 


At last, the circuit made, it lingering fell 
Full on the spot where just before us loomed 
The lofty pedestal and towering form 

Of the Bartholdi statue as it rose 

From out the bosom of the tranquil bay. 


Later, the ‘‘statue’s story’’ solves the 
enigma of sex: Two conventions meet to 
settle the question of precedence, one of 
men, the other of women. By a happy 
suggestion the two are merged in one, 
each cheerfully yielding precedence to the 
other: 


Then at the signal arm in arm they passed 

On to the banquet. Atits happy close, 

As wit and wisdom kindled, evety eye 

Sought Manlius and Querella, where they 
sat 


Gravcing the feast at its presiding board. 
“Our President!’’—Responsive to the toast 
They rose. and clasping bands as if to take 
New marriage vows, iu clear duet they sang ; 
While every eye was moist, and at the close 
Echoed tumultuous bursts of long applause. 
H. B. B. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


As a representative of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood of Portsmouth, N. H., recently vis- 
ited Montreal, where she met representa- 
tives of the women’s clubs of Canada, and 
discussed with them a project to unite 
theclubs of the United States and the 
Dominion under one board of officers. 

The Midwinter meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation will be held on 
Feb. 2, at the New Century Building, 177 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 


The need of a woman probation officer 
in connection with the Children’s Court 
was laid before the women’s clubs of 
Breoklyn, N. Y., by Judge Williams, 
last September. The clubs at once began 
to work to supply this need, with such 
effect that Miss Virginia R. Roome has 
been duly appointed probationary oflicer 
for the Children’s Court, and will enter 
upon her duties Jan. 1. The money for 
her salary and office expenses will be 
provided by the women’s clubs, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children will supervise her work. Miss 
Roome has been serving as probation 
officer in one of the borough courts, and 
is well qualified. 

Vivic betterment claims more and more 
attention from New York clubs. The 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton League of Brook- 
lyr has protested against the proposed 
establishment of an abattoir in a resi- 
dence district, and the Woman’s Legisla- 
tive League of New York City has called 
attention to reforms badly needed at the 
police stations. The League asks that 
no cells be located below the level of the 
ground; that the buildings be steam- 
heated, and lighted by electricity through- 
out; that the cells for men and women be 
so completely separated that communica. 
tion between them shall be impossible; 
and, finally, that in each station-house 
there shall be an enclosed driveway, so 
that prisoners shall not be exposed to the 
public gaze in leaving or re-entering the 
patrol wagon. . @ A, 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


New Beprorp.—Mrs. Ada W., Tilling- 
hast, president of the League, addressed 
the Men’s Union of the County St. M. E. 
Church on equal suffrage, on Dec. 17, by 
invitation. About 150 were present. The 
men pronounced the address a great suc- 
cess, and eager discussion followed. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A War Department order indicates that 
as soon as may be all soldiers are to be 
taught to bake bread and cook simple 
dishes. Who says woman’s rights are 
not being assailed ?— Congregationalist. 

The Chinese are still hopelessly old- 
fashioned. According to a Japanese con- 
temporary, a vewspaper for women, re- 
cently established in Pekin, bas been sup- 
pressed by a viceroy “‘lest it should di- 
vulge secrets.’’— Boston Transcript. 

The secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in New 
York advocates separate churches for the 
two sexes, declaring that he doesn’t be- 
lieve in sandwiching courtship with relig- 
ion. ‘‘No man can hold a bhymn-book 
with a charming young woman,”’ he says, 
‘‘and pay attention to what the minister 
is saying.’’ He ought to have lived in the 
days of Cotton Matber.—Boston Globe. 

Cheerful things in the material line are 
reported from Utah. The Thanksgiving 
homily of the Salt Lake 7rilune reported 
the great mines of the State producing 
more bountifully than ever before, the 
mammoth smelters separating the dross 
from precious metals on a scale hardly 
dreamed of five years ago, and that there 
is not @ man within the borders of Utah 
who wants work bat can find remunera- 
tiveemployment. As for Salt Lake City, 
her prospects for growth are of the bright- 
est, and “her people are all prosperous, 
happy, and therefore satisfied.”’ 

In areview of the December Atlantic, 
the literary editor of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat remarks: 

“Woman Suffrage in the Tenements’”’ 
has, according to Elizabeth McCracken, 
been weighed and found wanting. But 
what can be expected if the ignorant 
women are led to believe that suffrage is 
a panacea for all their ills? If they can 
be made to understand that the movement 
of reform is almost as slow as that of 
glaciers, and they are willing to do their 
part for the benefit of posterity, well and 
good; but if they expect sudden miracles, 
they are bound to be disappointed and 
embittered. By the by, ungrammatical 
women of the tenements who read the 
Rubaiyat, and have opinions about Dan- 
te’s Beatrice and the Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy, seem to belong in the realm 
of fairy-tales; but Miss McCracken avows 
that she numbers such marvels among 
her acquaintances. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘*‘What passed between yourself and the 
complainant ?’’ inquired the magistrate in 
a county court, “I think, sor,’”’ replied 
the worthy Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘a half-dozen 
bricks and a lump of paving-stone,.”’ 


‘‘What would you do if a fellow called 
you a liar?”’ 

“To me face?” 

**Ves,”’ 

“Why, I’'d— about how big is he?’— 
Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday. 


Au uneducated man was expatiating on 
his tour in Switzerland, and remarked 
that he had been on Lake Leman and 
Lake Geneva. ‘Excuse me,”’’ said a gen- 
tleman, “but are not Lake Geneva and 
Lake Leman synonymous?” ‘Er, yes,’’ 
rejoined the narrator, somewhat non- 
plussed, “but I can assure you that Lake 
Geneva is much the more synonymous of 
the two.”’ 


A Scotch minister and his servant, who 
were coming home from a wedding, began 
to consider the state into which their po- 
tations atthe feast had put them. ‘‘San- 
dy,’’ said the minister, ‘‘just stop a min- 
ute here till I go ahead. Maybe I don’t 
walk very steady, and the good wife might 
remark something not just right.’’ He 
walked ahead of the servant fora short 
distance, and then asked: ‘How is it? 
Am I walking straight?’’ ‘Oh, ay,”’ an- 
swered Sandy, thickly, ‘tye’re a’ recht— 
but who’s that with you?’’—Argonaut. 


Tourist—How many children have you, 
Mr. Green? 

Farmer Green (doubtfully)—Well, now, 
I dunno exactly. There’s Bob, an’ Jack, 
an’ Alice—wife, how many children are 
there? 

Mrs. Green—Seven—fiye boys and two 
girls. 

Tourist—A fine family and a fine farm, 


Mr. Green. You’ve a large stock, I pre- 
sume? 
Farmer—Ay! I’ve 173 head of cattle, 8 


horses, 781 sheep, and 27 pigs. Then 
there’s 315 geese, 18 turkeys, an’ 259 
fowls. 








THE NEW-YORK TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


For those who want to get the New- 
York news and news of things the world 
over and don’t want to spend the money 
or time in buying or reading a metropoli- 
tan paper seven days io the week, The 
Tri-Weekly Tribune fills the bill. It is 
issued on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
of every week, and contains the essence of 
the Daily Tribune for the whole week. To 
those who are ioterested in the prices of 
fiour, grain, wheat, cotton, livestock, 
butter, cheese, eggs, and other farm pro- 
ducts, its market reports are invaluable, 
because of their correctness. Price, $1.50 
ayear. For a free sample copy send a 
postal card to The New York Tribune. 


COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harper's Bazar, with The Tri- Weekly 
Tribune, one year . ... . . $1.65 

The Metropolitan Magazine, with The 
Tri-Weekly Tribune, one year . 


. $1.65 





All three for $2 50. 


Improved Dorchester Property 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
FOR UNENCUMBERED FARM. 

















1. House No. 4 Blackwell St., Dorchester, 9 rooms, all modern 

improvements .. iach naidoche characte heilidisacadadinbigedei . $4,500 

Lot about 50x80. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent 3.000 

Rented at $25 a month. Equity 2.0.2... ..cccccecccsceccsseeceseesecsees _— $1,500 
2. House No. 6 Blackwell St., Dorchester, 10 rooms, all modern 

improvements, corner lot about 50 x 80 200000... eee cece $4,500 

Mortgaged for five years at 5 per COmt. ........ccccccccccccccecccccoe coceeeee 3,000 

Rented at $28 a month, Equity..................... 1,500 
3. House No, 12 Blackwell St., Dorchester, all modern improve- 

i accricaicsatiinkteslantevtnntdeadenicieditesncccenisestemvearendctetaien hactiihicanrienmuctnnen aa 

Lot about 50x80. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent 3,000 

Rented at $25 a month. Equity.......00000000...... — 1,500 
4. House No. 26 Sewall St., Dorchester, all modern improvements, $3,000 

Lot about 40x80. Mortgaged for............. 1,800 

Rents for $22 a month, Equity 20......00.000.ccccccccccesceceees — 1,700 
5. House No. 86 Billings St., Atlantic, all modern improvements, $5,550 

Lot 50x 100. Mortgaged for five years at 5 per cent.............. 3,750 

Rented at $36 a month, Equity.............. 1,800 
G. House No. 199 Neponset Ave., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester, all mod- 

ern improvements.. .. : ; sited ptticumbaiaiata’ . $5,000 

Morgaged for five years at 45 per cent ..................... 3,000 

Rented at $30a month, Equity............... i =— 2, 

I Ms caciacdcciasienntaitebibimmaatiics RT “$10,000 





Total income from the six properties, $166 a month, or 


$1,992 a year. 


Good neighborhoods, responsible tenants, near steam and electrics 


Address 


OWNER, 


3 Park St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 











ADIES' 


EVENING 


GLOVES in extra 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 


| lengths and all sizes at, 











ALL NEW-ENGLANDERS ARE PATRIOTIC. 

And more so after a trip to Washing- 
ton, Congress is in session, and a visit to 
those two great dignified bodies alone re- 
pays for the time and expenditure. The 
many other sight-seeing points are too 
numerous to mention here; a postal, how- 
ever, to J. B. Scott, N. E P. A., Royal 
Blue Line (Baltimore & Ohio R. R.), 366 
Washington St., Boston, will bring you an 
illustrated booklet, giving all details of 
its seven-day personally conducted tours, 
for which $25.00 covers all expenses from 
Boston,—Jan. 12th and 26th, Feb. 9th and 
23d, March 9th and 23d, April 138th and 
27th, and May 11th. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston. Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken, 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneelard St., Boston. 





MASSAGE.—Mrs. Martha M. Adkins, 53 Rob- 
eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 
Masseuse, 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 


SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOOATE OF PEACE free 





to members. 





Oe 


A MILITARY GENIUS. 


ee. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND, 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL. 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming, 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 





BY DR. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to. day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

Ring out, O bells, ring silver-sweet o’er hill 
and moor and fell! 

In mellow echoes let your chimes their hope- 
ful story tell. 

Ring out, ring out, all jubilant, this joyous 
giad refrain: 

“A bright new year, a glad new year, hath 
come to us again!’’ 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


es 


City Attorney William G. Burke of San 
Francisco has appointed a young woman 
lawyer, Miss Claribel David, to be his 
assistant during the next two years. The 
San Francisco Chronicle says: 


The surprise appointment of the admin- 
istration was announced yesterday, when 
City Attorney-elect William G. Burke 
gave out the list of his office staff—the 
selection of a barrister in petticoats to 
help him do the city’s law business for 
the coming two years. Miss Claribe) 
David is the lucky young lady. How 
well equipped she is for the most learned 
of professions the faculty of the Hastings 
College of Law can testify, and so can the 
judges and counselors of most of the San 
Francisco courts. Miss David has been 
in active practice long enough to rise and 
say, “If your honor please,’”’ without 
blushing, and she is also case-hardened 
now against the common annoyance that 
lady lawyers experience in listening to 
and reading ponderously playful allusions 
to and quotations from ‘*The Merchant of 
Venice.”’ 

Attorney Burke’s assistant-to-be is not 
merely intellectual and erudite. Her 
appearance is all in her favor, as not a few 
clients and lega) adversaries have learned. 
In police courts, not much given to gal- 
lantry, she has been remarkably success- 
ful both in accomplishing the énds sought 
by her clients and in affording a pleasing 
contrast to the uniform ugliness of the 
precincts consecrated to the lower justice. 
Her dainty blonde prettiness will doubt- 
less be as much appreciated in the dingy 
shadows of the City Hall as it has been in 
the Hall of Justice. 

It is, however, somewhat of a shock to 
those who had begun to credit Mr. Burke 
with «esthetic notions and a certain liber- 
ality of view concerning woman’s sphere 
to learn his real reason for appointing 
such an attractive assistant. Under the 
charter, as he bluntly explains, the salary 
allowed for the place which has been 
awarded to Miss David is only $900 a year, 
or $75 a month, and at that figure he was 
unable to find any competent he-lawyer 
who would accept the position. 

Miss David is a graduate of the Hast- 
ings Law College and of the University 
of California, and has law offices at 503 
California St. 

Miss Mary Bartelme has been reap- 
pointed public guardian for Cook County, 
Ills., by Gov. Deneen. She has held the 
office since 1894; the year of her admis- 
sion to the bar. Miss Bartelme was one 
of the first presidents of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club, and was among the first 
women lawyers to be admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court of Illinois. 
She has held the office of public guardian 
for the county through Republican and 
Democratic administrations,—a fact that 
speaks well for her administrative ability. 
Her office gives her the care of hundreds 
of children. 


The Women’s Association of the Bar of 
New York City bas been organized and 
incorporated. Its objects are the cultiva- 
tion of the science of jurisprudence, and 
other matters connected with the legal 
profession. 


Miss June McGlashan of Truckee, Cal., 
has been admitted to practice before the 
Supreme Court and the United States 
District Court. She is described as a 
young woman of unusual grace and 
beauty. F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Major J. B. Merwin of St. Louis, who 
gavea masterly address on Inherent 
Rights at the Connecticut State Suffrage 
Convention at Hartford in October, ad- 
dressed the P. E. Club of Meriden re- 
cently on Abraham Lincoln. The audience 
was an appreciative one, intensely inter- 
ested. Maj. Merwin was for four years 
closely associated with Lincoln, and his 
reminiscences from personal acquaint 
ance were charmingly told. 

Mr. Merwin spoke of Lincoln as being 
an equa! suffragist as early as 1836, when 
he said in an address to his constituents 
published in the Sangamon County Jour- 
nal, *l go for all sharing the privileges of 
the government who assistin bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women.”’ 
Major Merwin also told of suffrage in 
the four enfranchised States, and gave 
strong arguments for its extension to all 
women. 

Major Merwin is a man ofripe scholar- 
ship, a profound thinker and popular 
orator, and is no stranger on the lecture 
platform, and in the West has drawn large 


audiences. Among some of his lecture 


topics are, An Evening with Shakespeare, 
An Evening with Eugene Field, and The 
New Era in Education. 

Through Mr. Merwin’s eloquent address 
two new members were added to the club 
and a large amount of suffrage matter was 
published in the three Meriden papers. 
It was good seed-sowing inthe communi- 
ty, anda rare treat forthe club. At our 
next meeting, the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of William Lloyd Garrison will be 
commemorated. 

The club expects to bring some good 
speakers before the public in the course 
of the year. A. A. TRUESDELL. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Dec. 23, 1905. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the meeting, Dec. 16, of the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club, the one hundredth 
anpiversary of the birth of William Lloyd 
Garrison was celebrated. There was a 
good attendance, and members of the 
club pronounced it an interesting meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Francena Storrs read a paper upon 
The Early Life of Garrison. Mrs. E. D. 
Subrauck gave pleasant reminiscences of 
her childhood, in Cummington, Mass., 
one of the strongest abolition towns in 
that State. As her parents were aboli- 
tionists, she had the opportunity of listen- 
ing to Garrison and many of his co-labor- 
ers, 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, president of 
the club, read a paper on Garrison’s con- 
nection with the woman suffrage cause. 
Mrs. Bacon’s parents were also aboli- 
tionists, and it had been her privilege in 
her early years to listen to many of that 
noble band of men and women who suf- 
fered ostracism and persecution in their 
efforts to arouse the people to the wrong 
of slavery. Mrs. Bacon read from Parker 
Pillsbury’s book, ‘‘Acts of the Anti-Slav- 
ery Apostles,’”’ a strikingly interesting 
account of a meeting in 1841 on Nan- 
tucket, at which Frederick Douglas took 
part, by special invitation, After Douglas 
had closed a speech, when he had held 
his audience as by a spell, Garrison arose 
and made one of his grandest speeches. 

Extracts were read from ‘*Words of 
Garrison,’ and a good account of the 
Boston mob was read from a History of 
Boston. . 

The club will hold its annual meetin 
on Jan. 6. As it began its existence in 
March, 1885, it has nearly reached its ma- 
jority. Hartford has a large number of 
women’s clubs, but this little band of 
reformers has kept steadily on its way. 
May it never falter until man and woman 
shall stand side by side, equal before the 
law! B. 





NEW YORE. 
PILGRIM MOTHERS’ DINNER, 

“I believe in prayer, but give me prayer 
plus the ballot,’ said Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
at the fourteenth annual Pilgrim Mothers’ 
dinner in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, ‘Five different times male col- 
onists came to this country without their 
women,”’ continued Miss Shaw, ‘‘but they 
couldn’t stay put. Then the Pilgrim 
Fathers came, bringing the Pilgrim Moth- 
ers, and made a success of it.’’ She stirred 
her hearers to mirth when she said that 
the recent articles by ex-President Cleve- 
Jand had given the suffrage cause its 
greatest impetus of the year. ‘Nothing 
has done us as much good in ten years,’’ 
she declared, adding: ‘‘Of course, if I had 
been the Almighty I might not have 
chosen the same messenger or the same 
medium,”’ 

It was avery prettydinner. Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, the president, sat behind 
a tall glass of American Beauties. At her 
left sat Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, presi- 
dent of Sorosis. All down the long table, 
with Southern smilax festooned over the 
front, were silver candelabra, red-shaded 
and vases of lilies. 

A few men with guest tickets penetrated 
to the boxes. Seeing them there, a mem- 
ber of the League dispatched a waiter to 
them with the message that it was a pri- 
vate affair and they must go. Mrs. 
Twombly, chairman of the dinner arrange- 
ments, heard of the member’s message 
and promptly made her send an apology 
to the men. 

Mrs. Blake gave a witty resumé of wo- 
men’s legislative and other victories dur- 
ing the year. Mrs. Olive Pond Amies, 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Richard M. Bent, 
Mrs. A. G. Newberry, presidentof the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Mary H. Loines, Mrs. Wilbur 
and the Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell 
spoke. Miss Grace Sims sang. The one 
disappointment was the absence of Mrs. 
Craigie (‘‘John Oliver Hobbes’’), who 
wired that she was detained by a railroad 
accident. There were about 250 women 
present. 


FIELD NOTES. 
(Concluded from last week. 
On Wednesday afterzoon we met repre- 
sentatives from the Collins, North Collins, 








and Gowanda Clubs at the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House in Collins. Nine came from 
North Collins and seven from Gowanda. 
Mrs. Wilber, president of the Collins Club, 
met us at the station. 


Needham, president of the Gowanda clab, 
was made chairman ofthe meeting. Mrs. 
Emma Train gave an admirable address 
upon the suffrage. Others spoke inform- 
ally, and Mrs. Needham told of the work 
of her club. We gave an account of the 
field work and of Miss Tarbell’s lecture. 
Mrs. Denzel, president of North Collins, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Cook also spoke. 
The gathering resolved itself into an ex- 
perience meeting, with profit to all, we 
believe. 
BUFFALO MEETING. 

On Friday afternoon Mrs. Browne, of 
the Buffalo Club, with Miss Sheridan’s 
assistance, arranged a meeting at Orient 
Hall in a part of the city where suffrage 
had not been discussed. A number of 
friends from the club attended. Mrs. Wil- 
liams presided, and made a telling opening 
speech. Other speakers were Mrs. Cap- 
well, Miss Sheridan, Mrs. Harrison Mills, 
Miss Armstrong (who gave an interesting 
account of the position of women in 
South America), Mrs. Browne and Mrs, 
Frank H. Severance, We told of the re- 
sults of suffrage, and showed what it had 
already done to help women. Names 
were enrolled, and it is hoped that later 
an organization may be formed. 


GENEVA. 


On Saturday we left for Syracuse. Af- 
ter a Sunday at home, we went to Geneva 
to meet the club. A most interesting 
evening meeting was held at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Blaine. Miss Miller 
presided in her own inimitable way. She 
brought with her the History of Woman 
Suffrage, which the club had received 
from Miss Anthony as a prize at the State 
convention. Sheasked Mrs. Hollenbeck 
to read the lines written by Miss Anthony 
in each volume. Excellent reports of the 
State convention were given by Mrs. Lew- 
is, Mrs. Powers and others. We spoke of 
the progress of the work. Reports were 
given by different committee chairmen. 
Mrs. Stewardson sent one to be read on 
industrial work. A number of men were 
present, which added much to the interest. 
Mr. and Mrs. Blaine are both members of 
the club. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
the honorary president, gave her blessed 
presence, and had literature for all after 
adjournment. A delightful night spent at 
the home of Mrs. and Miss Miller, where 
we saw the sun rise across the blue waters 
of Seneca Lake and were refreshed by the 
slopes of lawn and the delicate tracery of 
the great, bare trees, gave us an uplift for 
succeeding days. On the way to the train 
Miss Miller took us fora little while toa 
meeting of the Present Day Club, a pleas- 
ant informal gathering which meets week- 
ly, and in which Miss Miller gives current 
suffrage news, thereby interesting people 
who are not familiar with our cause. 


NEW CLUBS AND NEW OFFICERS, 


YONKERS, organized by Mrs. Craigie; 
president pro tem, Mrs. William Hartley; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Frances M. 
Schultz. 

JASPER, organized by Harriet May Mills; 
president, Mrs. Anna Wallace; lst vice- 
president, Mrs, Sarah Swan; 2d vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Vinnie Hunter; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Craig; treasurer, Mrs. Melissa 
Snyder. 

HAMBURG, reorganized by Harriet May 
Mills; president, Mrs. Carl Ward; vice- 
president, Mrs. Ada D. Kendall; treas- 
urer, Miss Susan Washburn. 

HARRIET May MILLS. 











Lecturesfor Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what sheknows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 


Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Snuf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 





HONORARY EpiToRs: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Professor Albert S. Cook, Professor 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘“‘ARMENIA” 
r.0 


In the absence of | 
Mrs. Sisson, the county president, Mrs. | 





Box 2285, Boston, Mass 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hameret Tariore Urron and Exizasets J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N'Y. 

President, Rev. ANNA H. SHAW, Recording Secretary, Miss ALIoz STONE BLACKWELL 
7443 Devon 8t., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. FLORENCE KELLEY. Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTom 
New York City. Warren, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kare M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors. Miss Lavra CLAY, Lexington, ° 
* |) Dr, ANNICE JEFFREYS MYERs, Portland, Ore. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








A Happy New Year to all! 





Get ready for the Baltimore Convention—dates Feb. 7 to 13. 





The National Convention is to be held in the Lyric Theatre, the largest theatre 
in Baltimore. Luncheon will be served twice each day. 





Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, the President of New York State W. S. A., recently 
paid a visit to Greater New York. While in the city she attended the meetings of 
several of the suffrage clubs. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw attended the Pilgrim Mothers’ dinner in New York on Dec. 22. 
She was also the guest of Mrs. Catt while in New York. Miss Shaw entertained a 
large family party at her home in Philadelphia, Christmas Day. 





Rev. Henrietta G. Moore of Springfield attended the recent meeting of the Ohio 
State Grange at Columbus as a fraternal delegate from the Ohio W.S. A. She was 
cordially received, and later the Grange adopted a strong woman suffrage resolution. 
The Illinois State Grange has also adopted resolutions favoring the immediate exten- 
sion of the electoral franchise to women, State legislation granting townships the 
right to provide free transportation for school children, a parcels post system, a gov- 
ernment savings bank, reciprocity with other nations, and opposing the ship subsidy 
bill. 


The railroads have granted a rate of a fare and one-third for the round trip to the 
Baltimore Convention. The Western Passenger Association does not always make 
this concession, and we trust that many of our members west of Chicago will take 
advantage of the rates this year. Persons whose route takes them through Washing- 
ton will be granted a ten-days’ stop-over there, and low rates from Baltimore to 
Washington and return will be granted to those who do not go through the Capital 
City. 


The newspapers report that, this year, when Swarthmore debates with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a girl will be among Swarthmore’s orators. The name of 
this girl is Caroline Hadley. She is a life member of the National Association, and 
the daughter of Mrs. Alice P. Hadley. Some of the press dispatches have it that this 
is the first time a girl has ever taken part in a joint debate between the University 
of Pennsylvania and any other college, but this is a mistake, as it will be remembered 
that Gail Laughlin first came to the attention of our National officers when Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery noticed that she was one of Cornell's debaters in a contest with 
the University of Pennsylvania. 








The first club to receive a twenty-dollar prize from the Memorial Organization 
Fund is the Washington Suffrage Club of Toledo, O. This club was organized with 
24 members (20 is the required number) by Mrs. Martha S. Kline, without the assist- 
ance of a paid organizer; it has been in active existence for two years, has increased 
its membership and done very creditable work. Its members are colored women, 





The Rushville (Neb.) E. S. A. and the Toledo (O.) W.S. A. have recently contrib- 
uted $1 each to the Memorial Organization Fund. 





The January Progress, edited by Rheta Childe Dorr, woman’s club editor of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, is an industrial number. Mrs, Dorr has given us excellent mate- 
rial. In addition, this number contains the Call to the Baltimore Convention, infor- 
mation about railroad and hotel rates, and, last but not least, a supplement of Hon. 
John Shafroth’s reply to Grover Cleveland’s article in the October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Extra copies should be promptly ordered. 100, sent in one package, for $1. 





The first great victory of the Oregon campaign was achieved when the necessary 
number of signatures to the petitions was secured. This work was completed Dec. 
1. The second great victory occurred Dec, 13, when a Committee composed of Mrs. 
Abigail Scott Duniway, Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, Hon. Jefferson Myers, Dr. Annice F. 
Jeffreys, Laura Clay, and Gail Laughlin carried the petition to Salem, where it was 
accepted by Secretary of State Dunbar. The Secretary complimented the Committee 
on the admirable manner in which the petition was prepared, and upon the large 
number of names in excess of those required. Now, let us all keep Oregon in mind, 
Let us aid the campaign in every possible manner. All contributions sent to Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren, O., will be promptly forwarded to the Campaign Headquarters 
in Portland. 





We are pleased to report four additions to our life-membership list, viz., Abigail 
Scott Duniway, who is made a life-member by Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe; Mrs. Coe, 
whom Mrs, Duniway makes a life-member; Senator A. H. Gale, and ex-Representa- 
tive Dr. George W. Hinkle, both of Iowa, by courtesy of the lowa W.S. A. The 
Louisiana Association has paid its pledge of $100 to the National, and the names of 
two persons who will be added to the life-membership list on account of this pledge 
will be given later. 





Local arrangements for the Baltimore Convention are going forward nicely. Some 
of the delegates will be entertained in private homes. The Hotel Headquarters are 
to be at the Belvidere, where very reasonable rates have been granted. Luncheon 
will be served in the theatre twice aday. The program promises many excellent fea. 
tures, and among the speakers will be Rudolph Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, and 
Hon. Wm, Dudley Foulke. It is hoped that Senator-elect F. C. Howe of Cleveland, 
O., will also speak on the municipal night. Mr. Howe is perhaps the highest author- 
ity in the United States on matters pertaining to the city and its government. 





Minnesota has sent out a circular asking for pledges for the Oregon campaign and 
for other important departments of the work. Washington has promised more than 
its quota of the $3,000 to be raised among the States for Oregon; and, by the way, 
Washington has more than trebled its membership within the year. Texas has 
promised its share of the $3,000, and Connecticut, Rhode Island, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey have already paid their respective quotas. The Boston Committee for Work 
has sent $300 for Oregon, as already reported, and Mrs. Sarah L. Willis, of Rochester, 
N. Y., $100. Louisiana has promised even more than her share of the total amount, 
and in addition to this has added one hundred members since last year. New Jersey 
also has made a gain in membership, for which it deserves unusual credit, since its 
able president, Mrs. MinolaGraham Sexton, has been incapacitated for work of any 
kind for several months. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian | 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAVID SoskIcr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
voesky, 283 Henry St., New York City. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs. Susan 8. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drilis 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Ausce Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 














